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Preparation for the Third Hague 
Conference. 

Preparation for the third Hague Conference ought 
to begin at once. Seven years constitute a very short 
period in international life, and it will soon be a year 
since the last Conference met. The great weakness 
in the first Hague Conference was that the program 
had had practically no work of preparation ; this was 
true also of the second Conference, though in a 
less degree. Some of the most important questions 
discussed in it had received almost no preliminary 
investigation. The governments all realize the un- 
fortunateness of this circumstance, and the recom- 
mendation of the recent Conference that an Inter- 
national Commission be appointed, two years in 
advance of the third meeting, to prepare the program, 
is practically certain to be carried out. 

This leaves only a little more than four years in 
which to arouse and instruct general public opinion 
and bring its weight to bear upon the work of the 
proposed program Commission. For it is upon this 
Commission, a section of which will be from the 
United States, that influence will primarily have to 
be centered. Whatever such a Commission may 
adopt will determine largely the instructions which 
our government and others will give the men sent 
next time to The Hague. 

As far as our government itself is concerned, what 
is done ought to be mostly in the nature of appreci- 
ation and support. Our Commission at The Hague 



last year, under instructions from Washington, took 
such an advanced and pronounced position on nearly 
all the important subjects considered that our gov- 
ernment's work in the next Conference will neces- 
sarily be for the most part directed to the completion 
of what failed to go through last summer. On the 
project for a permanent international court of justice, 
for the establishment of a regular world assembly, for 
the conclusion of a general treaty of obligatory arbi- 
tration, for the immunity of private property at sea 
from capture in time of war, for a general system of 
international commissions of inquiry to investigate 
the facts of disputes — on all these our represent- 
atives at The Hague were at the front. Even on 
the question of limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments, they went instructed and prepared to support 
the most advanced proposals, and would certainly 
have done so if the question had not been turned 
down by the resistance of a few powers led by 
Germany. The government has the right, therefore, 
to know that the workers for peace recognize and 
strongly endorse what was done in these directions, 
and that it will have their united support in the next 
Conference in any effort that its representatives may 
make for the final solution of these urgent questions. 

In order to work successfully for the next Con- 
ference, one ought to have a clear and comprehensive 
idea of what was done by the last Hague meeting. 
Unfortunately, the ignorance which prevails on the 
subject is widespread and woful. But though so 
far pardonable, because of the imperfect reports of 
the work given out by the press and the difficulty of 
getting trustworthy information, this ignorance has 
no longer any excuse. Our delegates to the Confer- 
ence have already given their interpretation of its 
work and results, and their official report to the gov- 
ernment will soon be available. The President, in 
his recent annual message, has given a succinct and 
lucid idea of the importance of what was done. 
Though the results of the Conference have already 
been given pretty fully in our columns, we publish 
on another page an article by Secretary Trueblood, 
which concisely sums up and interprets these results 
in a way, we think, to make them evident to all, and 
to relieve them from the charge of insignificance, 
which has been so widely brought against them. 

The first thing, then, to do in preparation for the 
next Hague Conference is to elucidate and emphasize 
the important results attained by the last one, and 
that of 1899 also, In this way the general public 



